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THE  ''AMULJTudDO"    TYPE  IN  SPANISH 


One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  modern  style  is  the  elaborate 
use  of  adjectives.  Those  who  remain  satisfied  with  indicating  general, 
vague  impressions  are  rejected  as  clumsy  writers.  It  is  a  world-wide 
tendency  affecting  every  cultivated  language  and  based  upon  a  certain 
spiritual  attitude  of  the  w  hole  of  Europe.'  But  the  reactions  of  the  vari- 
ous tongues  are  different  according  to  their  structure.  Modern  French, 
p}  .  for  instance,  is  known  to  possess  but  few  possibihties  of  direct  word- 

formation.  So  it  has  resort  to  a  kind  of  improper  derivation,  consisting 
of  the  shifting  of  numerous  nouns  into  the  class  of  adjectives.  Thus,  it 
excels  in  suggesting  a  very  delicate  gradation  of  colorings:  un  bleu 
coukur  de  rniit;  le  del  gris  de  perk;  le  fev  rouge  cuivre.  Spanish  is  passing 
through  a  different  stage  of  development.  Like  English  and  German,  it 
is  decidedly  favorable  to  new  formations,  but  it  proceeds  not  so  much 
by  compounds  as  by  suffixes.  In  this  language,  a  very  peculiar  type, 
unknown  to  most  of  the  sister  tongues,  has  come  to  render  similar 
services:  aborregado,  acabellado,  acarderiillado,  agarbanzado,  amenibrillado, 
anacarado,  aperlado,  atabacado,  atezado,  all  of  them  denoting  the  color  per- 
ceived in  a  being  or  an  object  that,  linguistically,  functions  as  the  stem.^ 

To  a  great  extent,  expansion  of  such  words  depends  on  the  literary 
aims  of  the  writers.  Discovery  of  hitherto  unsuspected  qualities  rests  on 
the  sharpening  of  powers  of  observation  and  gives  proof  of  a  realistic 
outlook.  Now,  realism  appears  in  literary  France  conspicuously  in  the 
nineteenth  century,"  whereas  Spain  knew  two  schools  at  two  separate 
periods  that  may  easily  lay  claim  to  this  title.  So  the  type  vert  olive,  bleu 
prune,  though  it  can  be  traced  back  to  a  previous  epoch,^  has  but  recently 
overflowed  into  French  prose,  whereas  "amulatadd"  was  in  general  use 
among  the  poets,  novelists,  explorers,  historians  and  legislators  of 
the  Golden  Age:  abrasilado  (Ziiiiiga),  abutardado  (Espinar),  aconejado 
(Osuna),  ahigadado  (Solis),  ahomerado  (Arch.  Protoc.  Sevilla,  1550), 
alcoholado  (Oviedo),  aleo?iado  (Calvo),  ametalado  {Cane,  de  Encina), 
azurado  (Guevara),  all  of  them  designating  a  hue. 

If  we  are  safe  then  in  ascribing  our  type  to  the  traditional  elements 
of  Casfihan,  we  must  ask  why  it  took  root  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
alone. 

1.  Cf.  G.  Lanson,  U Art  de  k  prose,  Paris,  1909,  pp.  239-246. 

2.  All  the  material  here  presented  is  tjased  on  the  Diaiimario  hhtoriio  de  la  Iv/igua  eipafiok^ 
Academia  Espanok,  .Madrid,  2  vol.  (A-Ce),  1933-36, 

5.  Cf.  Leo  Spitzer,  StihtudieH,  1:  Spmchsliie,  Miinchcn,  1928,  pp.  1    m. 
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>.         bbbR:  Institut  Azyka  i  Myglenia  imeni  N.  A.  Marra,  Seria  Romano- 
^ .  ;•        Germamca,  Vol.  5.)    Pp.  xi  +  338  (incl.  17  maps).    Moskva  &  Lenin- 
grad; Akademia  Nauk  SSSR,  1941.  .„,.,,  . 

The  publication  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  these  Outlines  of  the  Histoiy  of  the 
Languages  of  Spain  is  a  significant  fact  in  itself.  It  testifies  to  the  deske  on  the 
part  of  Russian  scholars  to  catch  up  with  their  Western  coOeagues  in  fields  here- 
tofore neglected.  According  to  the  author's  own  statement,  his  is  the  first 
contribution  to  Hispanic  linguistics  in  Rassian.  M  such,  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  flawless;  indeed,  measured  by  the  standard  of  recent  Russian  attainments 
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HiSTORiA  DE  LA  LENGOA  ESPAfJoLA.  By  Jaime  OLniER  AsIn.  Foutth  edi- 
tion.   Pp.  256.    Madrid,  1940. 

To  the  incompetent  books  on  language  written  by  beginners,  well-intentioned 
amateurs,  and  professional  popularizers  mu.st  be  added  some  contributed  by 
otherwise  intelligent  writers  who,  under  the  strain  of  a  political  crisis,  feel  an 
urge  to  express  themselves  on  issues  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  discuss. 
Such  publications  are  either  disregarded  by  scientific  journals  or  briefly  listed 
as  'casualties'.  Not  so  hannless  is  a  misleading  study  that  bears  the  name  of  a 
reputable  author,  especially  if  it  enjoys  wide  circulation  and  is  used  in  training 
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HISPANIC  REFLEXES  OP  LATIN  M0E8ICARE 

By  Yakov  Malkiel 
University  of  California 

1.  That  the  Latin  word  family  of  mordere  has  cast  off  numerous 
formations  in  the  Hispanic  dialects,  more  so  indeed  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  Romance,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  etymologists.  A 
few  of  its  most  interesting  reflexes,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
pointed  ont.  It  is  true  that  among  those  best  known  admordere  has 
taken  root  in  France  only  (BEW  No.  181),  yet  a  formation  pos- 
sibly derived  from  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Iberian  Peninsula :  Sp.  al- 
muerzo,  Ptg.  almoQO  "breakfast,  lunch,"  literally  "bit,"  cf.  Rus- 
sian zakuska  (the  bases  *admordium,  *armordium,  *admorsihim, 
listed  in  BEW^  under  No.  182,  are  in  all  likelihood  merely  pro- 
visional).^ Then  we  find  products  of  remordere  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  J  to  the  types  recorded  by  Meyer-Liibke  (REW^  No. 
7201)  may  be  added  Ptg.  remorso,  corresponding  to  Sp.  remordi- 
miento;  the  semantic  development  of  this  branch  took  place  at  an 
early  date  in  Latin  and  is  exemplified  by  Lucretius,  III,  827: 
"Praeteritis  male  admissis  peecata  remordenV  (quoted  by  Ernout- 
Meillet).  Mordere  itself  has  been  perpetuated  in  all  major  Romance 
languages  to  the  exclusion  of  R(pmanian  {BEW^  No.  5679).  A 
type  *mordacia,  thus  conveniently  designated,  although  in  reality 
not  necessarily  traceable  to  Latin,  but  rather  modeled  on  tendx, 
-acts  (BEW^  No.  8638) ,,2  extends  from  Southern  France  all  over 
Catalonia,  Castile  (notice  the  offshoot  mordacilla),  and  Portugal, 
signifying  a  varying  type  of  tool :  a  pair  of  tongs,  a  clog,  a  bridle 
bit,  a  clamp  {BEW^  No.  5678).  The  mordicdre  branch  seems  to  be 


iFor  the  different  interpretations  of  almuerzo,  see  L.  S.  Poston,  Jr.,  An 
Etymological  Vocabulary  to  The  Celestina,  A-E  (Chicago,  1940),  pp.  3-4.  Diez, 
Ford,  and  tlie  compilers  of  the  Academy  Dictionary  posited  the  base  admorsu, 
so  did  Meyer-Liibke  in  ThLL,  i,  769.  However,  since  Ids  review  of  Ford 's  thesis, 
LGSPh,  xxil,  297,  Meyer-Lubke  changed  his  opinion  in  favor  of  *armordiu 
later  dissimilatcd  to  *almordiu.  This  theory  had  the  support  of  Haaasen,  Me- 
nendez  Pidal,  Castro,  and  Fouchfi,  while  Garcia  de  Diego  postulated  *emorniu'm, 
patterned  after  prandium,  with  subsequent  intrusion  of  al-.  For  examples  of 
OSp.  armoi;ar,  armuezo,  see  the  glossary  of  H.  B.  Eichardsoa. 

'•^Compare  the  meanings  of  the  words  and  the  co-existence  of  variants  like 
Ptg.  teims  tjeside  Sp.  tenaza.  In  Barlan  e  Josapha,  ed.  G.  Moldenhauer,  both 
tena2  (fol.  190v)  and  tenaza  (fol.  174r)  occur. 
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THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  OLD  SPANISH  APESGAR 
"TO  CATCH,  TO  PRESS,  TO  WEIGH" 

By  Yakov  Malkiel 

I 

Spanish  apesgar,  chiefly  known  as  a  synonym  of  "agobiar,  pesar, 
inclinar"  is  a  word  wideiv  used  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  not 
infrequently   occurring  in   classical   literature   "P  ^   *^/""^.f 
Nieremberg  and  Gracian,  that  is  to  say,  as  late  as  1660,  and  possibly 
understood  and  even  occasionally  employed  for  a  few  more  decades. 
There  is  no  indication  that  an  attempt  has  since  been  made  to  revive 
it  2  Apesgar  served  both  as  a  transitive  and  as  a  reflexive  verb 
Of  especial  frequency  was  the  occurrence  of  the  past  participle 
apesgado    easily  converted  into  an  adjective  and  then  sigmfying 
"loaded  down,  sluggish,  drowsy."  Among  related  formations  apes- 
qamiento,  empesgar.  pesga,  and  pesgo  deserve  mention    Of  these, 
the  first  is  listed  by  Nebrija,  can  be  documented  from  a  few  writers, 
and  has  been  early  designated  as  obsolete,  implicitly  by  Covarrubias 
and  explicitly  by  the  Dicciomrio  de  Autondades.  The  second,  un- 
known to  literary  sources,  has  been  recorded  merely  as  a  dialectalism 
in  Salamanca.*  The  third  has  been  labeled  by  the  Dicctonano  de 
Autoridades  (V,  243a)  as  a  synonym  of  peso  and  pesa  pertaining  to 
the  "estilo  baxo" ;  it  has  again  been  perpetuated,  both  in  a  technical 
and  a  general  sense,  in  the  Salamanca  area."  Pesgo  finally  has  been 


1  Apesaar  is  listed  among  the  words  common  in  Classical  Spanish  and  now 
antiquated  in  T  Ximenezde  Emh/u»  y  Val,  Lengm  espanola  en  el  stgto 
TeorTde  su  liieratura;  cambios  notables  que  ha  sufndo  t  diferencxas 
principales  que  la  distinguen  de  como  ahora  comunmente  se  usa  (Z,aragoza, 

^^^nt  ifnofdhcussed  in  books  dealing  with  incorrect  or  doubtful,  present-day 
usage  such  as  M.  de  Toro  vGisbert,  Lo^  nuevos  derroteros  del  ;^o»»«  (Par'|, 
1918)  ;  M.  de  Saralegui  y  Medina,  Escarceos  filologicos,  I-IV  (Madrid,  W-ii- 

3Info"rmation  provided  by  some  of  the  older  dictionaries  leads  us  to  the 
assumption  that  apesgarse  outlived  apesgar  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
efghtXth  centuries.  See,  for  instance,  E.  de  Echegaray,  Duaonan.o  general 
eHmoldgico.  I-V  (Madrid,  1887-1889),  and  R.  Barcia  Fnmer  dycwnarw 
etimoldgico  de  la  lengua  casiellana,  I-V  (Barcelona,  1894).  Other  dictionaries 
suggest  that  the  active  and  the  reflexive  x^rieties  are  equally  obsolete;  see 
R.  J  Dominguez,  Diccionario  nacional,  13th  ed.,  I-li  (Madrid,  i»/j;  ,  }. 
Caballero,  Diccionario  general  de  la  lengua  castellana,  6th  ed.  (Madrid, 
1882^ 

*  j'de  Lamano  y  Beneite,  El  dialecio  vulgar  salmantino  (Salamanca  1915), 
pp.  236  406,  explains  that  apesgar  and  empesgar  are  used  without  distinc- 
tion later  records  a  special  signification  of  empesgar  revestir  con  pez  el 
interior  de  los  pellejos  y  tinajas,"  and  is  consequently  tempted  to  suggest  ttie 
etyraolog>'  *impico  (from  pix). 

5  Ibid    p   572 :  "La  tabla  que  se  pone  sobre  la  raasa  del  queso  para  que  en 
virtud  de  la  presion  que  sobre  ella  se  hace  suelte  el  suero ;  carga,  molestia. 
Pesga  is  unknown  to  Juan  Hidalgo's  Vocahulario  de  germama,  nor  is  there 
a  record  of  it  in  L.  Besses'  glossary  of  modern  argot. 
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HiSTOHiA  DE  LA  LENGXJA  ESPANOLA.  By  Rafael  Lapesa.  Preface  by  D. 
Ram6n  Men^ndez  Pidal.  (CoIecci6n  poesia  y  verdad,  vol.  4).  Pp.  358. 
Madrid  &  Buenos  Aires:  Escelicer,  S.  L.,  1942. 

The  publication  of  this  History  of  the  Spanish  Language  by  one  of  Spain's 
younger  scholars  does  not  come  as  a  surprise.    Since  the  early  thirties,  Lapesa 
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ALBERT  DAUZAT,  Le  g^nie  de  la  langue  frangaise. 

C^ell  un  livre  congu  pour  le  grand  public  et  que  le  sp6ciaMe  Iub  a^^c  profit 
un  vrai  Uvre  ^  la  fransaise,  oserai-je  dire.    Les  diff^rents  .spec  s  de  la  lan^e  et 
du  langage  y  sont  exposfe  d'une  fagou  peisonnelle,  avec  simplicity  et  h«. 
cU  roeuvre  d'un  linguiste  experiments  et  pfe^rant  pour  qui  la  langue  e  t 
aut^  chSe  qu'une  techSque  et  est,  en  effet,  une  institution  humame  k  laquelle 

rien  d'humain  n'est  stranger.  •  x-       i^ 

LesScipales  divisions  de  ce  travail  sont  naturellement:  la  prononciation,  le 
v<ibSe  les  formes  grammaticales  et  leurs  fonctions,  la  syntaxe  I'expression 
UttSe  et  la  conclusion  oil  les  diff^rents  Elements  du  frangais  se  trouye^t  ras- 
seSdans  leur  essence  pour  former  la  synth^e  qui  est  proprement  le  'gSme  de 
Hante  fmncaise'.  Notons  en  passant  I'heureuse  id6e  de  I'auteur  d'lntrodmre 
da^  cTte^oaTl'expression  litt6raire,  de  I'intSgrer  dans  le  tableau  de  la  langue 
do"  elll  e^  un  element  capital,  aloi.  que  bien  des  lingoistes  n'y  voient  qu'une 
creation  artificielle  sans  rapport  avec  la  vie.  ,  vf^^„„^  ,.!,nid*» 

Dans  chacun  de  ces  chapitres,  M.  Dauzat  commence  par  un  h^t«"^«^^P  ^^ 
du  suiet  qu'il  traite  et  qu'ensuite  il  analyse.    A  cet  4gard,  je  yois  que  M  Dauzat 
mil  part  plus  grande  que  ]e  ne  la  ferais  ,  I'influence  gennamque  dans  la  f  onna- 
tion  de  certains  elements  morphologiques  ou  synta^ques  du  ^^^^^^^  ,  ^  f  ™^^ 
ie  oenserais  que  l'inf6rioritS  culturelle  et  sociale  des  Germams  ne  devait  p^ 
LrrruiLportanteactiondWintellectuelsurlafut^^^^^^^^ 
Ouoiau'il  en  soit,  aprfes  I'apergu  historique  et  l'expos6  de  1 6tat  de  la  question 
M  Z  at  n   mlnque  jamais!  du  point  de  vue  pratique,  de  Be  prononc^  siu 
bon  usage  k  suivre,  car  pour  lui,  une  langue  n'est  pas  seulement  un  su  et 
dSur?est  a^'  ;n  usage  et  comme  tel,  soumis  ^  une  norme  comme    ous  les 
f.S  C^i^s.    Cette  nonne  est  Svidemment  plus  dominance  en^ranga^ 
que  dans  bien  d'autres  langues,  romanes  ou  germaniques.    C  ^^^  /^/^^  ^°° 
Tuence  de  I'histoire  du  pays,  le  plus  centmlis6  de  I'Europe  occidenta  e^ 

Cconseils  domife  par  I'auteur  sont  marqufe  au  com  du  bon  sens  et  de 
IWrienTe  de  la  vie  s«.iale  frangaise,  aussi  61oign6e  du  punsme  et  du  trn^- 
iof  iSme  outrancier  que  du  laisser-aUer  et  de  la  faus^  app  ication  ^  ^ttitude 
Hnffuistiaue  qui  tend  h  ne  voir  dans  une  langue  que  des  faits  tous  Sgaux.    yue 
SS."  ssants  et  utiles  pour  les  Frangais  et,  .  plus  ^o^e  raison  POur  ^ 
^traneers  oui  n'ont  pas  toujours  le  sens  exact  de  I'usage;  tels  ceux,  pour  ne  citer 
nue  QueTque   exempli  ent  e  bien  d'autres,  qui  se  trouvent  dans  le  chapitre  si^ 
TpronSiL  des  consomies  doubles  en  frangais  ou  Wen  ceiy  sur  le^ha™^ 
Le  nrofesseur  de  frangais  sera  heureux  d'apprendre  que  Racine  a  employ6  le 
^bfoXrient  1.  otnn  puriste  eiit  mis  (comme  ie  le  ^f-^^'^^l^l^^Z 
y  prendre  ^rde)  I'horrible  imparfait:  'N'avez-vous  pas  ordonnS  que  tantost  ou 

'''ZsTJt  rrtllS^UUe  m^e  du  fran^is)  envisage  cette  c^rt. 
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THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  SPANISH  LEBBO 
By  Yakov  MaliKiel 

UniTersity  of  California 
I.  Earlier  Theories 

At  least  twelve  theories  on  the  etymology  of  Hispanic  lerdo  "dull, 
slow,  lazy"  are  on  record: 

(1)  An  attempt  to  connect  lerdo  with  Gr.  lordos  "bent  back" 
was  made  by  Covarrubias  and  the  compilers  of  the  original  Acad- 
emy Dictionary ;' 

(2)  The  same  sources  vaguely  indicated  the  possibility  of  a  bor- 
rowing of  lerdo  from  Ital.  lordo  "dirty"  (only  recently  has  Gar- 
cia de  Diego  pointed  out  the  presence  of  a  lord-  stem  in  Galician, 
which,  on  the  evidence  of  meanin|,  may  be  actually  akin  to  the 
Italian  word)  ;^ 

(3)  The  possibility  of  derivation  from  lentus  "slow"  was  not 
only  suggested  by  Covarrubias,  but  vigorously  supported  at  a  later 
date  by  R.  Cabrera  f 

(4)  Relationship  with  lardo  "bacon,"  on  the  basis  of  arguments 
which  can  elicit  only  a  smile  from  the  modern  reader,  has  been 
tentatively  posited  by  Covarrubias  ;* 

(5)  Reconstruction  of  a  Basque  etymon,  attempted  before  Mon- 


iCovarrubias,  Tesoro  de  la  lengua  oastellana,  2iid  ed.  (Madrid,  1673-74), 
vol.  II,  fol.  89vo,  translates  XooSo;  "el  que  trae  la  cabeza  inelinada  liacia  cl 
siielo";  in.  Liddell-Scott 's  dictionary,  the  following  definition  is  found:  "bent 
back,  so  that  the  spine  is  convex  in  front,  and  the  chest  thrown  forwards." 

^See  V.  Garcia  de  Diego,  Contribucion  al  diocionario  Mspdnico  etimoldgico 
(Madrid,  1923),  pp.  107-108,  quotes  Gal.  loria  "lo  que  ae  eoge  en  los  ruedos 
de  los  vfistidos,"  enlordar  "enlodar,  ensuoiar." 

sB.  Cabrera,  Biceionario  de  etimologias  de  la  lengwi  casiellana  (Madrid, 
1837),  II,  -tOl. 

*Loo.  cit.:  "porque  los  que  .«on  gordos  son  floxos,  y  siempre  estan  sudando 
un  sudor  sucio." 
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vague  classificatory  terms  'hombre  del  pueblo',  'personas  de  cierta  cultura', 
'culto',  'semiculto'/rustico',  and  'campesino'.  Such  terms  are  especially  without 
value  to  eveiyone  who  is  not  intimately  acquainted  with  iirgentine  culture. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  section  on  phonetics  uses  only  standard 
Spanish  orthography.  The  traditional  assumption  that  Spanish  script  ade- 
quately represents  the  phonemes  of  the  language  is  hardly  tenable  in  a  work  on 
dialectology.  This  implied  assumption  and  the  author's  lack  of  interest  in  the 
precise  description  of  sounds  appear  to  prompt  the  somewhat  suspicious  state- 
ment that  'the  articulation  of  the  sounds'  in  the  tonada  puntana  'is  the  same  as 
in  the  other  regions  of  San  Luis'.  If  this  is  actually  so,  it  is  certainly  a  linguistic 
phenomenon  deserving  special  attention  and  thorough  substantiation.  The  value 
of  this  section  and  the  one  on  interjections  and  clicks  might  also  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  a  system  of  notation  for  describing  intonation. 

Attention  must  be  called  also  to  the  author's  obvious  lack  of  interest  in  syntax 
and  the  manner  in  which  problems  of  major  importance  are  dismissed.  Thus 
it  is  astonishing,  if  true,  that  in  'the  popular  speech  the  names  of  women  always 
take  the  article';  surely  this  statement  cannot  apply  to  direct  address.  To  report 
simply  that  the  future  tense  is  rarely  heard,  without  establishing  whether  it  is 
actually  never  required  m  specific  contexts,  however  rare,  leaves  the  entire 
problem  of  time  and  tense  vmsolved.  A  similar  report  indicating  that  aD  three 
forms  of  the  subjunctive  follow  ojdla  without  distinction,  inamediately  raises  the 
question  whether  this  indicates  a  regional  breakdown  in  the  standard  tense 
system  or  an  inability  of  the  folk  to  distinguish  between  the  mode  of  irreality 
and  a  normal  subjunctive.  In  treating  pronoun  subjects  in  questions,  the  author 
tantalizes  the  syntactician  with  the  observation  that  iQu6  van  hacer  ustedes? 
and  iUstedes  qu6  van  hacer f  show  free* variation,  without  any  comment  upon 
the  possible  limitations  imposed  on  this  variation  by  the  intonation  patterns  of 
standard  Spanish.  In  contrast,  it  hardly  seems  worthwhile,  in  view  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  socio-economic  concept  of  the  haves  and  the  have-nots,  to  report 
the  detail  that  tener  in  Agora  ya  no  tenimos  nada,  pero  hinws  sido  rkos  means 
'to  have  money  or  wordly  goods'. 

The  criticism  just  reported  seriously  limits  the  value  of  El  habla  rural  de 
San  Luis,  but  this  limitation  should  be  interpreted  cautiously.  Sra.  de  Battini 
has  opened  new  territory,  has  accumulated  much  valuable  material,  and 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  Hispanic  dialectology.  The  foregoing 
criticism  has  not  been  directed  so  much  at  what  she  has  done  but  at  what  she 
has  left  undone;  and  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  distort  the  value  of  her 
achievement. 

William  E.  Botl,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

The  Spanish  dialect  in  St.  Bernard  Parish,  Louisiana.  By  Raymond  R. 
MacCubdy.  (University  of  New  Mexico  Publications  in  Language  and 
Literature,  No.  6.)  Pp.  88.  Albuquerque:  University  of  New  Mexico  Press, 
1950. 

When,  by  1838,  there  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans 
groups  of  dark-skinned  Spaniards  (who  called  themselves  islenos)  from  the  sur- 
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NOTAS 


DE    LA    REVISTA   BE  FILOLOGIA  HISPAMCA,    ANO    VIII,   MJMS.  1-2 

HUELLA  DE  LA  TRADICION  GREGOLATINA  EN  EL  POEMA 
DE  JUAN  DE  GASTELLANOS 

Esta  minima  coiiti-ibuci6n  al  estudio  de  America  y  de  la  tradicion  clasica 
-  surgida  en  im  coloquio  con  don  Pedro  Henn'quez  Urena  — ,  quiere  dar  testi- 
monio  de  una  perfeccicSn  suya  que,  por  no  poderse  alesorar  en  libros,  ya  no 
conoceran  los  que  no  alcanzaroa  a  oi'rle.  Me  refiero  a  la  exquisita  calidad  dc  su 
couversacion,  siempre  juvenilmentc  avida  y  magistralmente  sugestiva,  que  le 
onvertia  en  el  interlocutor  ideal  de  cada  interlocutor. 

Recordaba  don  Pedro  Henriquez  Urefia,  una  de  las  ultimas  veces  que  le  of 
conversar,  come  contiiuwba  todavia  en  America  cl  pleito,  caducado  ya  en  la 
Peninsula,  entre  el  verso  castizo  y  el  verso  italianizantc  (cuyo  ritmo  no  percibfan 
aiin  el  capitdn  Lorenzo  Martin  ni  el  mismo  Gonzaio  Jimenez  de  Quesada,  lun- 
dador  dc  Bogota)  per  los  afios  que  Juan  de  Castellanos  compilaba  sus  pacientes 
Eleijias  de  varones  iliLHres  de  Indias :  .» 

el  cual  [Martin]  bebio  tanibien  en  Hipocrerie 

aquel  sacro  licor  que  manar  hizo 

la  uiia  del  ali'gero  Pegaso, 

con  Ian  sonora  j  abundante  vena, 

que  nunca  yo  vi  cosa  semejante, 

segiin  antiguos  moclos  de  espar'ioles », 

porque  composicion  italiana, 

hurtada  de  los  metres  que  se  dicen 

endecasilabos  outre  latinos, 

am  no  corria  por  agaestas  partes ; 

antes  cuando  leia  los  poernas 

vestidos  desta  niieva  coraposlura 

dejaban  tau  mal  son  en  sus  oidos, 

quo  juzgaba  ser  prosa  que  tenia 

a)  benepladto  las  coiisonaiioias 


'  Eitas  mismas  genles  que  prefieren  ios  metros  breves  de  los  roraances  y  canciones  vie- 
jas  son  ias  que,   para  la  poesia  grave,   aun  eultivan  la  e.trofa  prestigiada  por  Juan  de 
Mena  :   asi  io  demuestra  ei  miSs  antiguo  poema,  anonlnao,  sobre  la  conquista  del  Peru 
cscrito  hacia   i548  en  sus  cop!a<  de  arte  mayor.   V.   Pedro  IlEsniQUEz  UkeS.,,   UUra,j 
Ctin-eiils  in  Hispanic  America.  Harvard  L'niversity  Press,   igjjf,,  pags.  oa-o,! 
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,i.Kt     7  to  the  technical  psychoanalysts  to  decide  about  what  is 

£Zf  "'■°"r"/''^^^?«'"^'"-P^^*^««'^<'f  the  work  and  personality  of 
SorJuana.  The  hterary  historian  is  interested  in  two  points  of  his.  First, 
■  f!om  h  "  ff"^f "^"/'?^  predecessors  Juana's  first  pseudoconversbn 
from  the  world  t^  the  cloister  and  her  second  real  conversion  from  a 
pseudospuitna  life  into  a  real  spiritual  life.  Second,  with  his  psycho- 
analytical key  he  opens  much  better  than  other  scholars  the  po  try  of  the 
Mexican  nun  as  a  whole.  For  from  the  absence  or  presence  of  her'^tal 
unconscious  sexual  symbols  he  gets  a  criterion  for  her  true  style 
{DxcUung)  and  her  mannerism  {DicUeld).  This  seems  to  me  the  great! 
est  merit  of  the  book  (pp.  225-227).  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Pfandl  entangles  himself  in  a  maze  of  complex- 
ities, exposed  as  he  was  to  the  fresh  impression  of  his  readings  in  Fm!d 
Jung  and  Adler.  Sor  Juana  In^s,  besides  everything  said  above,  still  is 
supposed  to  have  a  particular  Oedipus-complex  and  is  looking  desperately 
for  father-images.  Therefore  she  has  a  particular  worsMp  for  S 
Joseph.  But,  If  we  look  up  Sor  Juana  In^s'  poem  from  which  this  stitge 
deduction  IS  made  (p.  109),  it  proves  to  be  a  harmless  baroque  play  with 
ewcepto«  which  could  come  as  well  from  Ledesma  or  Quevedo  Her 
former   friend,   the   Marquesa  de   Mancera,   reciprocated  Sor  Juana's 

Caatahda  de  la  umca  poehsa,  musa  decima.     This  might  have  brought  her 
&elf-  ransfiguration"  to  a  peak.     But  for  the  Sueno  and  the  Narcuo 
Pfandl  s  interpretations  seem  absolutely  certain  and  he  has  discovered 
the  central  root  from  which  Sor  Juana  In6s'  poetry  has  sprung 

In  spite  of  many  exaggerations  a  certain  part  of  truth  seems  to  have 
been  revealed  by  Pfandi's  mterpretatio|i  also  in  relation  to  late  Spanish 
baroque  a^  a  highly  pathological  epoch.     Its  mass  pathology  e^^Iains 
the  mdivK  ual  case  of  Sor  Juana  In^s  to  a  high  degree.     Pfandll  analysi 
arouses  pity  and  understanding  for  this  gifted  nun,  but  deprives  her  of 
her  alleged  ingenuity  and  reduces  her  poetical  qualities  to  a  minimum 
Even  ,f  one  rejects  Pfandi's  reason  for  the  poetical  limits  of  Sor  Juana 
Ines,  namely  her  "neurotic  determination,"  as  her  only  source  and  re- 
source of  poetry   Pfandl  certainly  has  seen  her  limits,  whatever  may  be 
he  reason  for  them,  very  clearly  and  thus  has  determined  the  place  and 
rank  due  to  this  bister  m  literary  history.     This  point  was  obscured 
hitherto  by  Mexican  nationalism  and  the  slogan  of  the  "ddcima  Musa  " 
which  on  the  title  page  of  the  editio  princeps  was  simply  a  courteous  re- 
petition of  a  catchword  once  invented  by  Lope  de  Vega  for  Marcia 
Leonarda  in  1624.     Pfandi's  notes  and  appendices  are  o^Lich  In  such 
historical  and  psychological  information.     The  encyclopedical  trend  1ms 
been  cjiaracteristic  for  Pfandl  from  his  first, publications  such  as  Span- 
tsche  Kultur  nnd  Silte  up  to  the  hour  when  his  "Seele  flog  naeh  Haus  " 
to  use  the  expression  Pfandl  applied  to  the  death  of  Sor  Juana. 

,.,.,.    ..   .       .,  Helmut  A.  Hatzfeld 
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I.  Earlier  Theories 

Spanish  rastrojo,  "stubble,''^  corresponding  to  restolho  and,  less  fre- 
quently, rastolho  in  Portuguese,^  to  rastrollo  in  Galician,'  and  to  rostoll 
in  Catalan,*  is  a  word  of  limited  circulation  in  the  literary  idiom'  and 
one  that  has  given  rise  only  to  few  set  phrases.'  Conversely,  it  is  repre- 
sented abundantly  in  the  various  forms  of  rural  speech  J 

Some  etymologists,  including  Cabrera'  and  Diez,*  could  afford  to 
neglect  it  altogether  in  their  dictionaries.  The  Biccionario  de  Autoridades 
likened  it  to  ager  restilis,  which,  without  being  so  specified,  looks  like 
a  reconstructed  form.  Previously,  Covarrubias  had  connected  rastrojo 
with  rastroy  "trace,"'"  an  explanation  accepted  by  Monlau,"  Barcia,"^ 
Morel-Fatio  (implicitly),'^  Baist,'*  and  Richardson.'^  Kuhn  modified 
this  theory  slightly  by  assuming  a  bfcnd  of  rastrum  with  its  diminutive 
rastellum,  a  hypothesis  not  sufficiently  substantiated  to  carry  con- 
viction."       '.,   ■;      ■  /•    ::   -' 

Another  school  of  thought  regards  the  variant  restrojo  as  the  basic 
form  in  preference  to  rastrojo  and,  classing  the  medial  -r-  as  epenthetic, 
retraces  the  word  to  Lat.  restare,  "to  remain."'^  Adherents  of  this 
explanation  include  Coelho,''  Meyer-Liibke  (in  his  early  works),'' 
Alemany  Boluferj^"  Pages,"  Fernandez  Llera,^^  Menendez  Pidal,^*  and 
Wagner."  It  is  also  endorsed  by  the  compilers  of  recent  editions  of  the 
Academy  Dictionary .2*  '., 

Echegaray  listed  rastrum  and  restare  as  alternative  bases.'«  Ceja- 
dor  y.Frauca  formulated  his  explanation  similarly.^  Caldas  Aulete  con- 
nected rastolho  with  rasto  and  restolho  with  resto.'^^  Aguado  had  no 
comment  on  rastrojo,  while  tentatively  connecting  restrojo  with  res- 
tare.^' Korting,"  Leite  de  Vasconcelos,"  and  Garcia  de  Diego  assumed 
the  merging  of  rastrum  with  restare.'^ 


'  h)!  footnotes  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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OLD  SPANISH  ASSECHAR  AND  ITS  VARIANTS 
I.  The  Problem 

HTHE  reduction,  by  Captain  John  Stevens  ■  (followed,  to  some 
^  extent,  by  Pedro  Pineda^)  and  later,  perhaps  independently  by 
Cabrera,'  of  Sp.  acechar  "to  peep  curiously  from  a  hidden  place"  to 
Latassectm"  to  follow  tacitly"  and  its  identification,  by  Diez  ^ 
and  Cuervo,'  with  OSp.  assechar  and  OPtg.  asseitar  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  numerous  earlier  philologists,  including  Monlau,*  the 
'Captain  John  Stevens,  A  New  Didimary,  Spanish  and  English,  and  English 

Sn  'r  "'T'  !''2^/r'-^  "^°  -^'=1'.  to  pry,  to  peep  i^o  ot'heSacS 
*rom  the  Latin  sector 'to  follow.' " 

from  s^  J;^^^P^''^-^°Slish  dictionary  (London,  1740),  Pineda  developed  acechar 
1837,  t  26^^'*'  '^'''^''^""  ^^  ^<'i^'>lo9las  de  la  lengua  caateUana,  2  vols.,  Madrid, 

<t^n '  ^:u^T'  ^^y™'^^^^'  Worlerbuch  der  romanischen  Sprachen,  Bonn,  1863,  p 
450;  5th  ed.  Bonn  1887,  p.  413  (there  are  no  addenda  by  A.  Scheler  in  the  Ipi 
pended  supplement).  ^ 

'  K-  J-  Cuervo,  Diccionario  de  construcci6n  y  regimen  de  la  lengua  castelUxna 
2  vols.,  Pans,  188^-1893,  I,  lOO-lOl :  "Acechar  y  asechar  son  forZs  divergentes 
de  un  solo  tipo  latmo  asseciari  'seguir  constantemente,'  el  cual  se  tomaba  ya  ea 
mala  parte  en  la  decadencia;  de  aqul  mismo  el  port,  asseitar.     La  conexidn  en  el 

TrS  h"'/.  r  ''^""■''  'P«'««^"'-''  ^  ^•^"e  »  '^'>^char;  y  de  aqui  a  'mirar  con 
cunosidad  desde  paraje  oculto,'  como  que  esta  es  una  de  las  eircunstancias  que 
ac^mpaflan  la  asechanza.  La  distincidn  de  las  dos  aplicaciones  mediante  formaa 
diferentes  no  data  de  los  primeros  tiempos  de  la  lengua;  usabanse  indistintamente 
las  cios  ortograflas  para  una  y  otra  acepoion." 

lod/^'  ^^i^ol^"'.^'"^''^'^'''  ^'""''^''co  de  la  lengua  castellam,  Buenos  Aires, 
in  1  «'<;«?■  ^'  f  '  "  ^  ""^P""*  °^  ^^^  '''*'''°°  °^  1881  (the  first  edition  appeared 
m  1800J.     i«  barmiento  connected  asechar  with  ascela,  see  BRAE,  1928,  XV,  26. 
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Reviews 


MeJicEval  Studies  in  Honor  of  Jeremiah  Denis  Matthias  Ford,  Smith  Pro- 
fessor of  French  and  Spanish  Literature,  Emeritus.  Edited  by  Urban 
T.  Holmes,  Jr.  and  Alex.  J.  Denomy,  C.  S.  B.  Harvard  Univ.  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  1948.  Pp.  xxxii  +  37^ 

Since  1896  Professor  J.  D.  M.  Ford  has  produced  a  constant  stream 
of  books,  articles,  and  reviews  which  range  over  the  entire  mediaeval 
Romance  field  and  into  Germanic  languages  and  literatures.  Some  of 
these  books  have  long  been  used  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  classes.^ 
Important  as  they  are,  however,  perhaps  more  so  still  was  the  influence 
he  exerted  for  nearly  a  half  century  on  scholars  who  went  to  Harvard 
University  to  study  with  him  Romance  Philology  and  Literature. 

A  number  of  these  friends  and  former  students  (most  of  them  pre- 
vious contributors  to  various  homage  volumes)  have  contributed  in 
Professor  Ford's  honor  one  of  the  nSost  important  Festschriften  appear- 
ing in  recent  years.  Contributions  from  four  foreign  scholars,  from  eight 
now  at  Harvard,  and  from  nine  scattered  in  other  universities  through- 
out the  United  States  form  a  total  of  21  articles  which  have  been  ex- 
cellently edited  by  Professor  Holmes  and  Father  Denomy.  I  have  noticed 
only  five  printing  errors  (all  of  them  very  minor)  in  the  volume.*  A 
photograph  of  Professor  Ford,  his  vita,  and  a  bibliography  of  his  works 
are  included.' 

The  titles  of  some  of  the  articles  indicate  adequately  their  contents. 
But  in  view  of  the  increasingly  large  number  oi  Festschriften,  it  may  be 
of  service  to  the  reader  to  have  a  brief  summary  of  each  article,  to- 
gether with  such  remarks  as  may  seem  pertinent. 

'  Cf.  p.  21 1  of  the  volume  reviewed  here.      ,,■,,..,  .  ,c         .  rrrrrr  e  . 

»  P  5  read  sqiieletU  for  sqitaktte;  in  the  legend  under  the  facsimile  opposite  p.  56,  read  lUl  tor 
TUZ-  p  225  the  indication  for  note  2  is  lacking— perhaps  it  should  come  after  Cosenti;  p.  23 J 
(note  16),  circumflex  instead  of  tilde  mficheux;  p.  313  read  Pmdentius' ^or  Prudentms. 

'The  editors  ha\'e  inadvertently  omitted,  it  seems,  one  of  his  publications:  Ihe  Accent  in 
Diphthongs  Created  by  the  'Breaking'  of  a  Simple  Stressed  Vowel"  m  Melanges  de  phitoiogtt 
oferls  i  jean-Jacques  Saherda  de  &af?...(Groningen,  1933),  pp.  104-105. 
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Laryngeal  before  sonant.  By  L.  I..  Hammerich.  (Det  Kgl.  Danske  Viden- 
skabemes  Selskab:  Historisk-Filologiske  Meddelelser,  Vol.  31,  No.  3.)  Pp. 
90.  K0benhavn :  Ejnar  Munksgaard,  1948. 

Hammerich  is  professor  of  Germanic  Philology  in  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. He  is  the  successor  of  Hei-mann  Moller,  whose  work  on  the  relationship 
between  Indo-European  and  Semitic  spans  the  gap  between  Ferdinand  de 
Saussure  and  Jerzy  Kurylowicz.  Moller's  last  important  work,  Die  semitisch- 
vorindogermanischen  laryngalen  Konsonanten,  was  published  in  1917,  ten  years 
before  Kurylowicz 's  epoch-making  discovery  that  one  of  the  laryngeals  is  pre- 
served in  Hittite.  One  might  wish  that  Hammerich  had  followed  more  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  great  predecessor. 

What  we  have  here,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  I  cannot  even  define  precisely  the 
two  technical  terms  in  the  title  of  the  book.  The  first  one  may  have  been  taken 
from  my  book  on  the  Indo-Hittite  laryngeals  (1942);  but  the  author  certainly 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  it  which  I  describe  there  (15),  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Kurylowicz's  phrase  lost  consonants.  In  the  passage  quoted  below  (3  f.), 
laryngeal  seems  to  designate  a  definite,  but  nowhere  defined,  class  of  sounds. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  early  IE  languages,  as  we  know  them,  do  not  display  any 
laryngeal  sounds. 

In  a  sonant  function  the  IE  laryngeal  phoneme  is  eveiyWhere  materialized  as  an  ordi- 
nary vowel;  in  a  consonantal  function  it  has  only  been  preserved  in  Hittite...  ,  not  as  a 
laryngeal,  but  as  a  velar  spirant,  originally  voiced,  but  voiceless  in  Hittite  Qp),  whereas  in 
the  other  IE  languages  the  laryngeal  consonant  has  mostly  disappeared,  thereby  lengthen- 
ing a  preceding  vowel. 

...  it  is  not  perhaps  unprofitable  to  take  into  consideration  a  group  of  IE  languages 
which  all  possess  one  laryngeal  phoneme,  viz.  the  Teutonic  languages.  Even  if  the  IE 
laryngeal  sound  was  by  no  means  identical  with  the  voiceless  h  of  Teutonic,  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Teutonic  laryngeal  phoneme  may  nevertheless  be  illustrative. 

The  last  two  sentences  quoted  give  us  a  clear  indication  that  the  voiceless  h 
of  the  Teutonic  languages  is  a  laryngeal  phoneme,  although  different  from  the 
one  possessed  by  Proto-Indo-European.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  first  state- 
ment quoted,  to  the  effect  that  the  early  IE  languages  had  no  'laryngeal  sounds'? 
Surely  Avestan  h  from  initial  s,  the  Greek  rough  breathing,  and  Latin  h  were 
all  similar  to  the  h  of  Modern  English  and  German  at  some  periods  in  their 
history. 

In  the  second  sentence  quoted  above  occurs  the  third  word  of  the  title.  One 
of  the  functions  of  the  IP]  laryngeal  is  'a  sonant  function';  and  such  a  laryngeal 
becomes  (?)  a  vowel  in  the  historical  languages.  I  am,  however,  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  Hammerich  meant  here  'vocalic'  or  'syllabic'  rather  than  'sonant'; 
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elsewhere  in  the 
n,  r.  For  some 
language  belong 
may  not  have 
understood,  he  s 
to  Laryngeal  be 
Peculiarly  an 
between  spiritui 
on  p.  30: 

The  spiritus  le; 
having  been  split 
lenis,  without  pho 

The  only  error  \ 
was  not  spht  un 
in  Eastern  Ionic 
Then  (near  the  < 
h.  Aristophanes 
mark  absence  o) 
not  become  regi 

A.D. 

If  Hammericl 
stop  where  med 
tell  us  what  it  is 
failed  to  emploj 
ment  on  p.  32  u 
quoted  is  by  no 

Hammerich's 
but  I  can  find  n 

'  The  early  hist 
lently  treated  by  '. 
34  (1928).  I  summt 
fostered  by  Semiti; 
a  phonetic  value, ! 

£1  habla  de  h 

MARfACON 

Cientificas : 
nola,  Anejo 
and  10  plat 

In  the  last  fiv 
A  number  of  th 
Extremeiio,  Lee 
have  gone  on  to 

'  I  have  first-ha 
Maldonado  de  Gue 
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Estudios  de  fonologia  espanola.     By  Tomas  Navarro.     Syracuse  Univer- 
sity Press,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1946:  220  pages. 

When  interest  in  structural  phonetics  (which  Americans  call  pko- 
nemics  and  Spaniards,  with  the  rest  of  the  Europeans,  prefer  to  designate 
as  fonologia)  became  pronounced  in  the  early  thirties,  most  Romance 
scholars  of  mature  age  adopted  an  attitude  of  indifference  or  even 
antagonism  toward  the  new  approach.  In  a  noteworthy  exchange  of 
open  letters  with  the  young  phoneniicist,  Andr6  Martinet,  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  traditional  ("paleophonetic")  studies,  Maurice 
Grarnmont,  courteously  stated  the  reasons  for  his  aloofness.  Yet  Sr. 
Tomis  Navarro,  who  had  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  the  promotion 
of  experimental  phonetics  in  Spain,  refused  to  share  this  skepticism.  The 
turmoil  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1938,  did  not  prevent  him  from  contributing, 
with  a  note  however  succinct,  to  the  miscellany  of  articles  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Prince  N.  S.  Trubetzkoy,  who,  with  Edward  Sapir  in  this 
country,  is  widely  regarded  as  the  initiator  and  guiding  spirit  of  the 
structuralist  school. 

A  number  of  Sr.  Navarro's  articles  written  in  subsequent  years  and 
now  in  part  revised,  dealing  directly  with  phonemic  problems  or  else 
involving  certain  principles  of  j{)honemic  approach,  all  of  them  pre- 
eminently based  on  the  written  (and  recited)  rather  than  on  the  spon- 
taneously uttered  word,  are  now  edited,  jointly  with  a  few  brief  essays 
previously  unpublished,  in  a  new  book,  as  handsomely  printed  as  it  is 
tastefully  written,  addressed  to  the  cultured  layman  and  the  student  of 
Spanish  civilization  rather  than  to  the  specialized  fellow-worker  in  the 
field  of  phonetic  discipUnes. 

In  America  and  in  Europe  structural  studies  have  taken  a  rather 
different  course,  as  a  result  not  only  of  the  diverse  mentalities  of  the 
leading  scholars,  but  also  of  the  qualities  and  limitations  of  the  linguistic 
material  examined.  American  anthropologists,  chiefly  interested  in 
primitive  culture,  developed  a  special  skill  for  rapidly,  j'et  accurately 
recording  texts  in  unexplored  languages  from  which  they  subsequently 
learned  to  develop  grammatical  sketches  and  dictionaries.  The  main 
emphasis  is  placed  by  this  school  on  the  ability  to  record  the  unknown 
language,  from  the  lips  of  the  untutored  native  speaker,  first  impression- 
istically  (in  phonetic  script),  and  then  to  break  down  the  wide  range  of 
unclassified  sounds  oliserved  into  a  limited  number  of  relevant  units 
(phonemes)  and  their  positional  variants  (allophones).  After  that  opera- 
tion, central  to  the  entire  analysis,  the  texts  are  rewritten  in  phonemic 
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THE  CONTRAST  TOMAlS  ^  TOMAVADES,  QUEREIS  ^ 
QUERlADES  IN  CLASSICAL  SPANISH 
There  exists  a  penetrating  article  by  Cuervo  on  tlie  development  of 
he  verbal  endings  of  the  second  person  plural  in  Spanish,'  supplemented 
by  a  few  data  m  Gassner's  monograph  on  the  Old  Spanish  verb^  and  by 
several  bits  of  information,,  in  the  historical  grammars  of  Men6ndez 
Fidal  and  of  Hanssen,  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  dialects.'     One  particu- 
larly significant  phase  of  the  evolution  has  not  yet  been  adequately 
accounted  for:_the  lag  of  the  pro-paroxytonic  forms,  such  as  queriades 
qimierades,  qmsiissedes,  quisieredes,  querriades.  behind  the  paroxytonic 
forms  queredes  and  querades,  in  allowing  for  the  substitution  of  -es.  -is 
for  ancient  -des  <  Lat.  -Hs.     This  chronological  difference  of  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  years  (ca.  1400-ca.  1600),  peculiar  to  the  literary 
idiom  of  Castile,  has  been  noticed  by  some  workers*  and  omitted  from 
discussion  by  others,'  yet  seems  to  have  been  left  unexplained  by  all 
those  who  apphed  traditional  methods  of  analysis  to  this  special  case. 

Ro^imrxSTrttt^" '"™  '- "'"'' '°  '^  "°'^^"^^"'^"  '="*''"^°=^'" 

'  A.  Gassner,  Das  altspanisehe  Verbum  (Halle,  1897),  pp.  71-72  83   140     A 
rather  casual  statement  on  the  disappearance  of  -d-  from  -des,  without  regard  for 
the  contrast  here  studied,  has  been  made  by  D.  Alonso  in  a  re^dew  of  W   von 
Wartburg's  writmgs;  see  RFE,  1937-1940,  XXIV  393-394 
194n^nn^9sS  ^'!^'i^^''''^'^ ^' Sram&ca  histonca  espanola,  6th  ed.  (Madrid, 

S  '  oi'o?-  X'^\  '"''^  Gra^ruitica  Mstorica  de  la  lengua  castdlana  (Halle, 
1J13),  pp.  94-95.  On  the  archaic  graphs  (and  conoeivablv  the  underlying  pro- 
nunciations)-^^,-<i,-.  (A.  D.  971.  989,  1009,  1030),  -des  (from  A.  D.  1021)  fn  Old 

£TdXdS^'929)T37^''^"' "^ ''•  ^ 

*0n  the  contrast  between  the  traditional  literarv  forms  in  -des  and  the 
correspondmg  colloquial  forms  in  -is,  see  tixe  apt  observations  by  Gregorio  Garc6s 
Fundam^rUo  dd  ngor  y  elegaru^in  de  la  lengua  castellana,  2  vols  (Madrid,  179? 
U,  171  In  addition  to  the  writers  previously  listed,  consult  V.  Garcia  de  Diego,' 
ElMs  degramMrca  hv^ricn  castdlana  (Burgos,  1914),  p.  141;  R.  K.  Spaulding 

SlJrlZi^  ^?rJ^f.'^f  y  ^"'^  ^°«  '^g'''^-^-  1943),  pp.  108-109  (the  alternate 
mterpretation  of  the  shift  -a.«>  -ais  as  a  deliberate  regression  to  Latin  usage  is 

143  fgs  236  24? ■  "*'  ""  '^  ^  ^"'^"''  ''^"'^^^  ^^"^'^'  ^^^^2),  PP- 137, 

=  Simplified  descriptions  of  the  phenomenon,  without  suihcient  regard  for 
e.ssential  chronological  divisions,  are  found  in  P.  Diez's  and  W.  Mever-Lubke's 
comparative  Romance  grammars  as  well  as  in  most  manuals  of  Spanish  historical 
gram,nar,  mcludmg  Baist's,  Gorra's,  Ford's,  Padiila's,  and  Zai^er's.    There  ts 
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Surely  a  persoa  interested  in  minor  details  of  the  Chilean  conquest  should 
learn  Spanish.  Who  profits  from  turning  bad  rimed  octaves  into  medi- 
ocre blank  verse? 


University  of  California 


S.  GbISWOLD  MoRIiEY 


-  ProverbioB  morales,  de  Santob  de  Carrion.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
by  Ig.  Gonzdlez  Llubera.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1947-  xii  + 
164  pages,  4  plates. 

n,  ,^°"g^'y  °^^«.«f°t"ry  after  the  earliest  publication  of  the  foremost 
Old  Judaeo-Spamsh  poetic  text  in  the  third  volume  of  Ticknor's  History 
of  Spar^tsh  Literature  (one  might  add:  a  century  of  almost  complete 
neglect  and  laxness  on  the  part  of  editors,  textual  critics,  literary  his- 
torians, and  students  of  linguistics),  Professor  Gonzdlez  Llubera  presents' 
us  with  the  first  fruits  of  his  hard  labor  of  love  extending  over  a  period  of 
at  least  fifteen  years:  a  fine  critical  edition  of  Rabf  Santob  de  Carri6n's 
Proverbtos  morales,  prepared  for  specialists  and  laymen  alike  and  preceded 
by  a  densely  written  and  compactly  printed  introduction  of  sixty  pages 
Other  portions  of  his  ambitious  and  well-planned  research  project    in- 
cluding a  running  commentary  to  the  text  and  a  much  needed  glossary 
are  at  an  advanced  stage  of  writing,  if  not  actually  nearing  completion! 
while  the  diplomatic  edition  of  the  particularly  valuable  Cambridge 
manuscript,  in  the  form  of  a  meticulous  transcription  of  the  aljamiado 
text  into  Latin  characters  (with  a  generous  share  of  diacritic  marks  and 
superscript  letters),  accompanied  by  a  separate  introduction  and  a  long 
series  of  pertinent  palaeographic  observations,  will  appear  on  the  pages 
of  the  American  journal  Romance  Philology,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
Its  editors  and  readers. 

The  gnomic  verses  of  Santob,  known  to  early  Hispanists  through  the 
eulogy  tributed  to  them  by  SantiUana,  were  heretofore  accessible  in  the 
printed  reproductions  of  MS  M  (Biblioteca  Nacional,  MS  9216  fols 
61-81-°)  by  Ticknor  and  of  MS  E  (Biblioteca  Escurialense,  MS  b  iv  21 ' 
fols  1-86)  by  Janer,  in  BAE,  vol.  LVII.  The  chief  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  text,  inherently  one  of  the  least  transparent  pieces  of  medieval 
sapiential  literature  in  Spain,  was  caused  by  the  wide  discrepancies 
between  these  two  versions  (very  distant  derivatives  from  the  original 
as  Sr.  Gonzalez  Llubera  convincingly  points  out),  which,  to  boot,  had 
not  and  could  not  have  been  published,  toward  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  with  remotely  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  is  rightly 
expected  of  a  present  day  editor. 

In  1932  the  late  Herbert  J.  Lpewe,  Cambridge's  expert  in  Rabbinic 
literature,  drew  the  attention  of  Sr.  Gonzalez  Llubera,  at  that  time 
chiefly  concerned  with  Judaeo-Catalan,  to  the  long  ignored  MS  Add 
3355  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library.     That  manuscript,  contain- 
ing two  Old  Spanish  poems  in  Hebrew  characters  generally  unpointed 
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iieprintcd  from  HiSPANifi   BsviEW,  Vol.   XVIII,  No.   3,  July,   1930 
Prioted  in  V.  S.  A. 


OLD  SPANISH  PAZAStA,  PA(S)TRAStA,  AND  PAST(R)IJA 

{Conclvded) 

IV.  Earlier  Theories  on  the  Origin  of  pa(s)trana 

Etymologists  are  singularly  reticent  on  the  ancestry  of  pa(s)- 
IraHa.  The  latest  (sixteenth)  edition  of  the  Academy  Dictionary 
provides  no  explanation  whatsoever,  nor  does  S.  Gili  Gaya  in  Vox. 
Covarrubias,  with  his  usual  naivete,  associated  patrana  either  with 
liat.  pater  (because  of  the  transmission  of  such  fabulous  stories  from 
generation  to  generation)  or  else  with  Lat.  patrare,''^  which  he  erron- 
eously interpreted  as  having  meant  "to  invent,  to  shape,"  "  with  the 
idea  of  creative  process  serving  as  the  point  of  analogy. ''  The  two 
hypotheses  were  restated  by  the  Diccionario  de  Auioridades  (V,  165) 
and  by  Roque  Barcia  (IV,  130a);  only  the  second  alternative  was 
accepted  by  Echegaray  and  by  the  three  compilers  of  the  Dic- 
cionario enciclopMico.'"  Monlau  mentioned  Covarrubias'  tenta- 
tive solutions,  only  to  reject  them,  and  suggested  patarata  as  an 
allegedly  more  fitting  base.''  Diez  traced  the  word  ultimately  to 
pato,  pata  "goose";'*  as  usual,  he  found  a  supporter  in  Coelho." 

'» Parte  segunda  dd  Tesoro  de  la  IgngiM  caatellana  (2nd  ed.),  fol.  135  vo:  "Ea 
cucnto  fabuloso  para  entretener.  D&ose  a  pairibus,  porque  son  cuentos  ofdos  de 
padres  a  hijos  para  entretenerse  .  .  .  del  verbo  patrare,  que  vale  'inventar'  o 
'hazer,'  por  .ser  invencWn  hecha  y  coinpuesta  fabulosamente." 

"  The  actual  meaning  was  "to  complete,  to  achieve,  to  conclude" ;  see  Ernout- 
Meillet,  Dictionnaire  itymoloffique  de  la  langue  latine  (2nd  ed.),  Paris,  1939,  pp. 
741-742. 

"  Alemany  Bolufer's  dictionary  defines  patrana  thus:  "mentira  o  noticia 
fabulosa,  de  pura  invencidn  toda."  Here  are  some  ancient  translations.  A. 
Sdnchez  de  la  Ballesta:  hablilla  o  patrana  (p.  3^)  and  patrana  de  viejat  "fabula" 
(p.  496);  Percivale-Minaheu:  "old  fables  or  stories,  old  wives  tales,  leasings,  lies;'' 
C.  Oudin:  "contes  frivoles,  fables,  fatras,  bourdes";  L.  Franciosini:  "favola,  cosa 
da  raccontare  per  tratteiiimento;"  A.  de  La  Porte:  "onnutten  clap;"  F.  Sobrino: 
"contes,  fables,  niensonge."  As  a  literary  genre  intermediary  between  the  cuento 
iiud  the  novela,  the  patrana  has  been  carefully  delimited  by  F.  Ruiz  Morcuende  in 
his  introduction  to  Juan  de  Timoneda,  El  patranuelo,  Madrid,  1930,  p.  xxvii. 

"E,  de  Echegaray,  Diccionario  general  etinwldgico,  vol.  IV,  p.  725;  E.  Zerolo, 
M.  de  Tore  y  G6me!!,  and  E.  Isaza,  Diccionario  enciclopedico  de  la  lengua  cattellana 
(5th  ed.),  II,  488a.     ■ 

''  Monlau,  Diccionario  elimoUgico,  Buenos  Aires,  1941,  p.  921. 

"'  P.  Diez,  Etymohffisches  Worterbuch  der  romanischen  Sprachen,  Bonn,  1853, 
p.  519;  "Flir  £*]  patarrana  vora  gleichbedeutenden  cat.  patarra,  dies  wohl  von 
pata  'gans'  ('garisegeschichte')."    This  theory  is  repeated  in  the  5th  ed.,  Bonn 
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Among  other  explon 
Lat.  patre,  Cortesao 
Spanish),  while  Nasc 
reference  to  the  wo 
classed  it  as  one  of  o 
A  point  of  consi 
potheses  so  far  advc 
forms  of  patrana.  C 
occurs  repeatedly  in 
Corbacho.  Of  the  ti 
amor,  Aguado  regard 
hesitatingly  labeled 
Frauca  considered  1 
Toledo  also  used  a 
L.  B.  Simpson's  edit 
of  this  reading  (yet, 
have  emendated  th( 
patrana,  in  keeping  i 
do  analogous  cases  ( 
in  that  text,**'  but  1 
past-  and  pest-  can 
neck,  spot  behind 

1887,  p.  475,  where  OS 
etymological  reconstruci 

"  F.  A.  Coelho,  Did 
to  me,  here  quoted  aftei 

'"J.  Ribeiro,  Frases 
Subsidio  para  um  dicioru 
Diciondrio  elimoUgico,  p 

*'  J.  Alemany  Boluf 
tellana,  Madrid,  1920,  p 

82  J.  M.  Aguado,  G 
Madiid,  1929,  p.  503. 

"^  H.  B.  Richardson, 
Juan  Ruiz,  New  Haven 

**  J.  Ruiz,  Libra  de 
1913,  1,  31. 

»  See  MLR,  1941,  ] 

*'  Enselmo  instead  c 
by  A.  Steiger,  "Contril: 
1923,  X,  163. 

*'  Pestorejo  was  the  i 
of  Percivale-Minsheu  a 
1867,  pp.  25  and  139.  ' 
see  RPh.,  1949-50,  III, 
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Eeprinted  from  Hispanic  BEyiE^v,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4,  October,  1950 
Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


THE  JEWISH  HERITAGE  OF  SPAIN. 

(ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  AMfiRICO  CASTRO'S  ESPANA 

EN  SU  HISTORIA)* 

TN  addition  to  the  famous  Hispanic  maurofdia  ably  described  by 
i  Geor<res  Cirot  in  one  of  his  last  essays,  there  has  existed  m  Spam 
and  in  Portugal,  over  a  shorter  period  of  time  and  a  bit  less  vigorous 
in  its  manifestations,  a  partly  nostalgic,  partly  remorseful  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  Peninsula's  Jewish  heritage,  centuries  after  its  de- 
liberate destruction,  thoughtless  and  wanton  squandering,  or  else 
secret  submersion.     This  partiality,  traceable  to  A.   Herculano  s 
and  J  Amador  de  los  Rlos'  predominantly  romantic  accounts  ot  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Sephardim,  is  either  overtly  in  evidence  or  per- 
ceptible as  a  subtle  overtone  in  a  great  many  works  of  art  and  learn- 
inc^  alike,  written  at  various  levels,  for  different  purposes  and  ad- 
dressed to  sharply  divergent  groups  of  readers:  from  Menfodez 
Pidal's  romancero  studies  and  some  of  Unamuno's  most  spark  mg 
pages  all  the  way  down  to  Blasco  Ibdnez'  LunaBenamor.     Yet  at  no 
time,  perhaps,  has  the  role  played  by  Jews  m  the  shaping  of  Spam  s 
history  been  assessed  quite  so  highly  by  a  mature  and  experienced 
scholar,  never  has  the  impact  of  the  precipitate  political,  economic 
and  cultural  infiltration  of  countless  tonverts  into  Spams  naiona 
body  and  of  the  equally  violent  enforced  secession  of  Jews  faithful 
to  their  religion  from  a  millennial  symbiosis  with  Christians  re- 
ceived so  warm  an  attention  as  in  Am^rico  Castro's  new  book 
Espana  en  su  Ustoria:  cristianos,  mows  y  jvdios,  the  fruit  ot  a 

decade  of  meditation.  _       ,.  ,•  .    v,-i„o^,,i„r 

Sr  Castro's  book  is  based  throughout  on  existentialist  philosophy. 
He  is'expiicit  in  disclaiming  any  dominant  interest,  this  time,  as  a 
culture  historian  or  a  literary  critic,  much  as  those  preoccupations 
Ty  have  colored  his  earlier  writings.  Ancient  Hispanic  litera- 
te fine  arts,  theology,  mUitary  exploits,  politica  stratagems, 
Sal  human  ;eactionB  in  everyday  happenings  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

multifarious  manifestations  of  a  «^f  tl^""  twfto  have 

toward,  life.     This  fixed  pattern  of  behavior  is  bel  eved  to  have 
crystallzed  as  a  result  of  the  course  which  distant  ancestors  o 
Spankrds  have  decided  to  st^er  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  greatest 
crsLphes  in  world  history,  the  collapse  of  the  Visigothic  kmg- 


♦  See  i/fl,  1950,  XVIII,  184. 
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[Reprinted  from  Philological  Quarterly,  V'olumo  XXIX.  Number  2 
(April,  1950)] 


THE  ETYMOLOGY  OP  HISPANIC  DE8TB0CAB  AND  TROCO 

By  Yakov  JVLvxiKieij 
■University  of  California 

I.   Introduction 

In  recent  etymological  research  it  has  become  apparent  that  fresh 
avenues  of  approach  can,  upon  occasion,  be  opened  by  challenging 
the  commonly  accepted  derivational  hierarchy  within  a  given  word- 
family.  What,  by  general  consensus,  is  classed  as  a  primitive  at 
present,  may,  upon  closer  inspection,  turn  out  to  represent  the  de- 
rivative in  the  historical  perspective,  and  viceversa.  The  origin  of 
Sp.  destrozar  (OSp.  Ptg.  destrogar)  'to  shatter,  to  break  to  pieces' 
and  of  Sp.  trozo  (Ptg.  troQo)  'piece,  chunk'  is  here  discussed  at 
some  length  to  drive  home  this  point.  The  inquiry  derives  its  chief 
interest  from  the  fact  that  generations  of  scholars,  starting  from 
different  premises,  came  close  to  discovering  what  is  here  consid- 
ered as  the  truth,  yet  either  went  astray  or  did  not  marshal  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  buttress  their  intuitively  grasped  solutions  of  the 
problem.  In  part,  they  focused  their  attention  on  individual  forma- 
tions arbitrarily  selected  from  among  members  of  a  single  word- 
family  closely  knit  together,  thus  disconnecting  parts  of  an  organic 
whole ;  in  part  they  failed  to  define  the  environment  in  which  the 
chosen  words  and  their  cognates  have  arisen.  We  shall  first  present 
the  assembled  material  on  the  entire  word-family,  which  will  allow 
the  reader  to  recognize  its  characteristic  configuration;  then,  the 
explanations  so  far  furnished  will  be  passed  in  review  and  their 
merits  assessed  on  the  basis  of  previously  established  facts.  The 
combined  study  of  the  record  of  the  vrord-f amily  and  of  the  recon- 
structions of  its  prehistory  by  earlier  explorers  will,  it  is  hoped, 
yield  the  solution  of  the  much-belabored  problem. 

II.   The  Configuration  of  the  Entire  Word-Family 

By  way  of  anticipation,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  words  un- 
der study,  of  wide  currency  in  late  classical  and  in  present-day 
Spanish,  are  absent  from  a  great  many  Old  Spanish  texts  consulted 
to  the  end  of  determining  the  date  of  their  rise.^   In  the  ease  of 
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SOME  NAMES  OF  THE  BAT  IN  IBERO-ROMANCE 

(Conclvded) 

VII.  The  Variant  Forms  of  Old  Spanish  murciego 
There  exist  astonishingly  few  derivatives  from  OSp.  murciego, 
Ptg.  morcego,  and  their  congeners:  Centr.  Arg.  murdega  and  Sp. 
murcUlaga  refer  to  the  female;'"^  the  adjective  morcegal  may  well 
be  a  nonce  in  Portuguese  literature,  while  morcegar  "to  jump  on,  or 
get  off,  a  train  or  streetcar  in  motion"  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  local 
slang  of  Pernambuco.""  The  collective  murcielaguina  "sort  of 
guano"  (a  deposit  left  by  bats  in  caves)  has  been  recorded  in  Puerto 
Rico.i"    Murcigia)lero,  murcigallero   "house-breaker"   are  proper 

By  way  of  contrast,  there  is  a  substantial  number  of  variant 
forms  of  murcUg{al)o,  whose  classification  represents  the  core  of 

ii>9  B  E  Vidal  de  Battini,  El  habla  rural  de  San  Luis:  fonHica,  morfologUi, 
aintow,  Buenos  Aires,  1949,  p.  67:  murdega;  F.  Ruiz  Morcuende,  Vocabularw  de 
D  Leandro  Ferndndez  de  Moratin,  Madrid,  1945,  p.  1039b:  murciilaga. 

"«  On  both  words,  see  C.  de  Figueiredo,  Novo  diciondrio  da  lingua  portuguesa 
{6th  ed.),  II>  384a.    The  adjective  is  quoted  from  J.  A.  de  Macedo,  Os  burros 

"1  A.  Malaret,  Diccionario  de  provindalismos  de  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  1917, 
p  110     Omitted  from  subsequent  compilations  of  the  author. 

i«'0n  this  word  family,  see  Juan  Hidalgo's  Vocabulario  de  germania,  of  which 
the  latest  reprint  is  found  in  J.  M.  Hill,  Poesias  germanescas,  Bloomington,  1945, 
p  118  Numerous  quotations  from  roguish  poems  are  excerpted  by  the  U^- 
cionario  de  autoridades,  IV,  633b,  and  By  A.  de  Pag6s,  Gran  diccwnarto,  III, 
865b-866a.  Miirdgallero  is  thus  defined:  "es  el  ladr6n  que  dessaze  la  ropa  que 
otros  ladrones  hurtan,  o  porque  hurtan  a  prima  noche  se  \\a.ma,n  muragalleTos  ; 
example-  "Lobaldn  en  los  veidosoa, /murdgallero  en  el  garo,/polmche  de  mam- 
blaie8,/guiilar6n  en  lo  guisado."  Murdo  "thief"  has  been  derived  through 
apocope,  radically  applied  in  cant:  "Agora  verds  tu  mundo/como  la  tak  mi  corte,/ 
V  a  tu  murdo  a  mis  estivos/si  el  claro  no  lo  socorre."  It  was  used  by  Cervant^in 
Rinconete  y  CorUuiillo,  see  Clds.  cast.,  XXVII,  p.  163,  with  a  pun  on  Muraa  The 
corresponding  verb  murdar  is  extant  not  only  in  the  romancero  composed  after  the 
germania  fashion:  "Un  birloche  cordob^s/que  de  lo  murdado,/poT  temor  de  algiin 
descuerno/lleva  el  navio  artillado,"  but  also  in  Cervantes'  Novelas  exemplares: 
"Los  dias  passados  dieron  tres  ansias  a  un  quatrero  que  habia  murctado  dos 
roznos";  see  Rin^^onete  y  CoriadUlo,  ChU.  cast.,  XXVII,  p.  167.  Murci<^  is  a 
name  of  agent  newly  developed  from  the  verb:  "Y  todos  los  murciadores/d^  cerda 
y  de  calabaza,/boladores  y  salterios./y  oficiales  de  tenaza./ganteros  y  poleos/aquf 
tienen  m  poaada."  Murdglero  is  a  syncopated  variant  of  murcigalero:  ladr6n 
que  hurta  a  los  que  estdn  durmiendo."  The  .-B-  of  the  variant  murcigaUero  calls 
to  mind  Don  Juan  Manuel's  morciillago,  which  involves  further  metathesis;  is  a 
pun  on  ffoWo  intended?    L.  Besses,  op.  ctX,  p.  Hla,  lists  m«rcia  "arms  ;  a  cognate? 
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GRAECO-LATIN  "lUDAEUS"  AND  "lUDAICUS" 
IN  THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

With  Special  Reference  to  Ibero-Romance 

BY 

YAICOV  MALKIEL 


I.  The  Wohd-Famxly  of  Hebbew  Y'huda  in  Greek  and  Latin 

There  existed  in  the  onomasticon  of  Biblical  Hebrew  the  formation  Y'huJa, 
designating  a  person,  a  tribe,  a  nation  centering  around  that  tribe,  and  the 
corresponding  land.  Derivatives  from  that  word  included  Y'hudi  'Jew,  Jewish,'i 
Y'hurfi<  'name  of  a  woman'  (cf.  Judith),  and,  used  adverbially,  'in  the  Jewish 
(that  is,  Hebrew)  language';  finally,  a  distinctly  late  verb,  of  which  only  the 
participle  of  the  reflexive  voice  is  recorded  in  a  single  passage  of  the  book  of 
Esther  (8:17) :  mifyah'c^Im  'siding  with  Jews,  becoming  converted  to  Judaism. '^ 

From  Hebrew,  the  word-family  penetrated  into  Greek  koivti,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Greek-speaking  Jews  in  Alexandria;  in  the  course  of  this  process 
it  underwent  significant  modifications;  in  particular,  the  original  endings  were 
consistently  replaced  by  sufiixes  that  enjoyed  wide  currency  in  Greek.  The 
name  of  the  country,  in  its  new  garb,  became  )}  'lovSaia;  'lovScuos  'Jew'  was 
developed  on  the  analogy  of  'Adrjvalos,  etj|3o?os;  'lovdala,  aside  from  denoting 
the  territory,  became  the  expression  for  'Jewess,'  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Hebrew.  The  standard  adjective  was  'louSaiVoj,  -17,  -dv,  with  no 
equivalent  in  the  language  of  origin  ;^the  corresponding  adverb  ('in  the  Jewish 
manner')  was  'lovSalKws,  a  further  innovation.  The  late  Hebrew  reflexive  verb 
was  transformed  into  'lovSat^oi;  rarer  derivatives  included  'Iou5aiV/i6s  'Jewish 
faith  or  doctrine'  and  the  peculiarly  Greek  adverb  'louSaiVrt  'in  the  Hebrew 
tongue.'' 

The  structure  which  this  word-family  acquired  in  Greek  persisted  in  most 
Occidental  languages  as  a  result  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  it  was  adopted 
by  Latin  from  the  days  of  Cicero  on.  Naturalists  like  Pliny,  observers  of  the 
contemporary  scene  like  Horace  and  Juvenal,  historians  and  biographers  like 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  Jerome  as  the  translator  of  the  Scripture,  Tertuliian 
and  Augustine  at  the  head  of  many  early  Christian  theologians,  all  had  re- 
course to  the  word-family  of  Iudaea,  Iudaeus,  Iudaicus  (with  the  variants 
ItJDAEiciis  and  Iudiactjs,  the  latter  modeled  on  Aegyptiacus,  Syriacus), 
ItJDAiCE,  IxJDAiSMUS,  and  luDAizo  (also  luDAEimO).*  The  one  point  of  direct 

'  See  W.  Gesenius  and  F.  Brown,  A  Hebrew' and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Boston  1906),  p.  397. 

'  In  the  transliteration  of  Hebrew  words,  spirantized  stops  appear  in  italica. 

'  This  information  is  based  on  the  new  edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  A  Greek-English 
Lexicon  (Oxford,  1940),  I,  p.  832b. 

^Only  a  parsimonious  selection  of  examples  can  here  be  offered.  Aft«r  Horace  (curlis 
ludaeis),  it  would  seem  that  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Justinus  were  among  the  first  to  refer 
by  this  word  to  the  nation;  Juvenal  singled  out  a  Jewess  as  ItJoAEA.  For  full  documentation, 
see  the  dictionaries  of  Georges  and  Harper;  De  Vit's  revision  of  Forcellini's  thesaurus  (I,  p. 
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a  Spanish-American  poet  seeks  to  create  a  new  literary  school,  he  resorts 
directly  to  French  sources?"     (P.  118.) 

Still  other  statements  taken  at  random  call  for  comment.  There 
will  be  surprise  over  what  seems  to  be  the  author's  claim  to  priority  in 
the  use  of  the  term  "mester  de  gaucherfa"  (p.  90).  Certainly  not  all 
critics  will  agree  that  Bello's  "La  oracion  por  todos"  is  "of  pure  French 
sensibiKly"  (p.  106),  or  that  Darfo  is  "the  perfect  Parnassian"  in  Prosas 
profanas  (p.  109),  or  that  "within  another  twenty  years  all  the  poems  of 
the  Romancero  gitano  ...  of  Garcia  Lorca  will  seem  to  us  merely  an- 
other fad"  (p.  123). 

The  format  and  error-free  text  attest  to  the  high  standards  set  by 
the  University  of  California  Press.  Author  and  editor  alike  perhaps 
should  bear  responsibiUty  for  speaking  of  the  "eighteenth"  century  in- 
stead of  the  "seventeenth"  when  referring  to  G6ngora's  influence  on 
such  American  writers  as  Pedro  de  Oiia,  Siguenza  y  G6ngora,  Sor  Juana, 
and  Gregorio  de  Matos  (p.  202). 

John  E.  Englekirk 

Tulane  University 

Asturiano  y  provenzal  en  el  Fuero  de  Aviles.     By  Rafael  Lapesa.     (Acta 

Salmanticensia,  Filosoffa  y  Letras,  tomo  II,  niim.  4.)  Universidad  de 

Salamanca,  Salamanca,  1948:  112  pages. 

The  Fiiero  de  Avil6s,  an  archaic  dialectal  text  of  approximately  one 
hundred  short  paragraphs,  has  been  in  the  focus  of  interest  among  stu- 
dents of  Spanish  antiquities  on  account  of  its  numerous  abnormal  or 
unusual  traits.  Early  workers,  including  Ticknor,  Amador  de  los  Rfos, 
Ferndndez-Guerra  y  Orbe,  Arias  de  Miranda,  and  Baist,  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  authenticity  of  the  document  and,  coincidentally, 
with  the  accuracy  of  its  purported  date  (1155).  Conversely,  the  latest 
explorer,  Rafael  Lapesa,  in  a  thoroughly  original  monograph,  places 
full  emphasis  on  the  meticulous  study  of  the  language  and,  specifically, 
on  the  segregation  of  the  curiously  mixed  Old  Asturian  and  Old  Provengal 
features  in  phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  and  lexicon,  which  give  the 
text  an  almost  unique  hybrid  appearance.'  He  starts  out  by  accepting 
Men^ndez  Pidal's  opinion,  stated  in  1906,  that  the  available  text,  though 
not  the  original,  is  a  distinctly  early  and  moderately  faithful  copy  (mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century).  The  entire  analysis  is  based  on  the  facsimile 
appended  to  Ferndndez-Guerra's  edition  of  1865;  Lapesa  dissents  from 
that  scholar's  historical  interpretation  of  the  text,  but  does  not  question 
Ms  competence  as  a  palaeographer  or  take  exception  to  his  lexicon. 

The  chief  novelty  of  approach  lies  in  Lapesa's  skill  in  capitalizing 
systematically  on  Alfonso  the  Sixth's  statement  that  Aviles  and  Oviedo 

'  Hybrid  features  are  also  noticeable  (to  a  smaller  degree)  in  the  Fuero  de 
Oviedo  (1145)  and  the  Fuero  de  Valfermoso  de  las  Monjas  (1187).  The  discovery 
of  this  hybridism  must  be  credited  to  Sr.  Lapesa;  cf.  \.  Castro,  RFE,  1915, 
XII,  88. 
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RoHLFS,  Gerhard.  Romamscke  Philologie.  Ersier  Teil.  Allgemeine 
Komamsttk.    Franzosische   und  provenzalische   Philologie     Winters 
Studienfiihrer:  Schriftenreihe  zur  Einfuhrung  in  das  gesamte  wissen- 
schaft hche  Studium.  Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter  Universitatsverlag 
1950.  Pp.  ao8  ^' 

The  title  of  Professor  Rohlfs'  book  may  appear  a  misnomer  to  many 
readers,  yet  it  is  admittedly  difficult  to  find  a  more  adequate  label  of 
equal  brevity  for  the  kind  of  manual  he  offers.  Fundamentally,  it  is  an 
annotated  bibliography  for  the  use  of  beginning  students  of  "philo- 
Jogy,"  here  taken  as  an  aggregate  of  linguistics,  literary  history,  and 
not  strictly  scholarly  "Frankreichkunde"  (which  corresponds  to  re- 
gional studies  on  the  collegiate  level).  As  a  result,  discriminating  critics 
may  notice  a  certain  unevenness  of  tone  and  content:  discussions  of 
serious  historical  problems  are  ndt  infrequently  interrupted  by  bits  of 
practical  advice  on  heterogeneous,  in  part  trivial,  matters  (the  pur- 
chase of  recommended  books,  the  planning  of  vacation  trips  abroad 
the  underlming  of  noteworthy  passages  in  required  readings,  the  be- 
havior of  the  newly-trained  teacher  in  the  classroom).  To  the  biblio- 
graphic hints  and  the  personal  admonitions  may  be  added,  as  the  third 
element,  thinly  scattered  scraps  of  linguistic  theory,  embodied  in  con- 
densed introductions  to  individual  chapters:  thus,  the  scopes  of  phone- 
tics, morphology,  and  syntax  are  defined  and  some  methods  of  attack- 
ing characteristic  problems  are  outlined. 

Even  a  period  of  strain  in  university  facilities,  your  reviewer  feels 
hardly  justifies  the  merger  into  a  single,  excessively  compact  book  of 
three  essentially  different,  in  part  downright  incompatible  guides  For 
the  student  concerned  primarily  with  elementary  language  teaching 
a  far  too  heavy  load  of  names,  dates,  and  facts  is  offered  on  topics  of 
remote  interest  to  him.  The  rare  student  driven  by  intellectual  curiosity 
to  take  up  the  study  of  Romance  philology  chiefly  for  its  own  sake  may 
easily  be  bored  and  even  discouraged  by  intermittent  mention  of  class- 
es 
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SOME  NAMES  OF  THE  BAT  IN  IBERO-ROMANCE 

I.  Introduction 

'X'HROUGH  the  grotesquely  distorted  build  of  its  body:  the  smooth 
-»■  wing  membranes  extending  between  the  four  disproportionately 
elongated  fingers  of  the  fore-limbs,  another  membrane  spread  between 
the  tail  and  the  hind-limbs,  the  remarkably  capacious  thorax,  the 
flattened  ribs,  the  toes  and  the  first  digits  terminating  in  much- 
curved  claws,  the  bristles  on  the  side  of  the  muzzle,  the  enormous 
ears  serving  largely  as  tactile  organs,  and  the  bizarre  leaf-like  expan- 
sions surrounding  the  nasal  aperture,  the  bat  (anciently  known  under 
the  more  picturesque  names  of  flittermouse  or  rear-mouse)  has  tra- 
ditionally caught  the  fancy  of  writers,  painters,  scholarly  collectors 
of  oddities,  and  simple  folk  alike  in  most  countries  in  which  it  is 
found  in  any  numbers.  Add  to  this  exquisitely  ugly  appearance 
such  queer  habits  as  its  ghost-like  emergence  at  nightfall  and  shortly 
before  dawn,  followed  by  slumber  all  day  long,  hanging  downward, 
the  wings  wrapped  around  its  body;  its  inaudible  flight  in  the  dark, 
interrupted  only  by  an  occasional  strident  squeak;  its  preference  for 
such  unusual  hiding  places  as  caves,  precipices,  crevasses,  chimneys, 
and  dilapidated  walls.  Goya,  remembered  as  a  painter  of  realistic 
animal  scenes  chiefly  from  his  deft  portrayal  of  bullfights,  knew  how 
to  use  the  bat  for  evocative  effects,  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
uneasiness  or  of  fantastic  eeriness,  also  in  visionary  pictures  of  man 
endowed  with  flying  power. 

Scholars  have  long  observed  the  astonishing  variety  of  the  desig- 
nations of  the  "bat"  in  Ibero-Romance,  reflecting  the  speakers' 
incessant  preoccupation  with  the  reputedly  most  monstrous  among 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  abbreviated  titles  used  in  this  article.  AIL,C 
=  Armies  del  Instiiuto  Linguistico  de  Cuyo  (Mendoza,  Argentina).  AB  =  Archi- 
vum  Romanicum.  BDC  =  ButUeti  de  dialectologia  calahma.  BDHA  =  Biblioteca 
de  dicdeciologia  hispanoatnericana.  BF  =  Boletim  de  Filologia  (Lisbon).  BlCC 
=  Boletin  del  Instituto  Caro  y  Cuervo.  BIF  =  Boleiin  dd  Instiiuto  de  Filologia 
(Santiago  de  Chile).  JAOS  =  Jmimal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  LGRPh 
=  Ldieraturblalt  fur  germanische  und  romanische  Phihlogie.  RDTP  =>  Revista 
de  dialectologia  y  iradiciones  populares.  RPF  =  Revista  ■portugue.sa  de  filologia. 
RLiR  =  Revtie  de  linguistique  romane.  VKR  =  VoUestum  und  KuUur  der 
Romanen. 
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small  animals.'  Inventoi 
ent-day  dialects  form  the 
including  one  eminently  s 
made  to  work  out  the  deri 
itive  onomasiologic  inqui 
out  the  aid  of  a  linguistic  n 
entries.  The  available  h 
based  on  first-hand  infon 
linguistic  atlases.'  Howi 
graphers  more  than  the  d 
tive  picture  of  the  situa 
resources  so  far  tapped  ii 
gists  and  by  borrowing  s< 
neighboring  fields,  preem 
My  purpose,  then,  is  t 
and  dated  variant  forms 
than  those  extant;*  to  co: 

'  P.  Henrfquez  TJrefla,  El  es 
quotes  the  coexistence  of  elev« 
example  of  instability  of  usage 

'  Particularly  informative 
Solalinde,  and  F.  Krtiger,  rep< 

"  R.  Men^ndez  Pidal,  Origt 
delimited  the  areas  of  rival  t 
(Western  Leon,  Zamora,  Salam 
Asturias,  Northeastern  Leon,  J 
Elcock's  note  "The  Enigma  < 
XXV,  483-493,  was  severely  re 
and  J.  Corominas,  "Los  nomt 
RFH,  1943,  V,  1-20.  For  a  lis 
bearing  on  names  of  small  anl 
toldi,  "Onomasiologia,"  Endc 
and  R.  A.  Hall,  Jr.,  Bibliogj 
234^239.  The  studies  of  M.  c 
along  entirely  difierent  lines. 

*  C.  J.  Forsyth  Major,  "I 
1893,  XVII,  14&-160b  (on  uei 
Rom,  1893,  XXII,  604;  and  th 
der  Fledermaus  auf  demframoi 
directed  by  K.  Jaberg  with  the 
by  G.  Rohlfs,  O.  Bloch,  E.  B< 
scheg,  H.  Meier,  M.  Reinthal 
On  Rum.  liliac  'bat'  and  its 
lejUk),  see  H.  Tiktin,  Rumdni 
'  The  checkered  record  of 
muricech,  esmoriach)  raises  sj 
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Wliat  do  these  works  add  to  Svevo's  stature  as  a  literary  figure? 
Both  pieces  are  pleasant  but  they  can  be  considered  to  be  no  more 
than  mere  sketches,  perhaps  for  a  short  story  or  a  novelette.  He 
was  a  dramatist'  before  lie  turned  to  the  novel,  but  in  the  former 
one  could  only  classify  him  a  dilettante.  Svevo  did  not  possess  the 
technical  training  nor  was  his  temperament  suited  to  write  drama, 
and  although  he  wanted  to  practice  that  form  and  was  preoccupied 
with  it  throughout  his  life-time,  his  own  disappointment  was  more 
than  justified. 

Karij  Ludwig  Skwg 
University  of  Texas 


Ul  Convegno,  Milano,  XII  (1931),  no.  4,  pp.  161-186,  no.  5,  pp.  225-267. 

'Panarie   (Rivista  d'arte  e  di  cultura)    Udine,  IX,  no.   49,  Jan.-Peb. 

"-Ibid.,  XVII  (1937),  no.  5-6. 
1932,  pp.  42-53. 

'  Livia  Venezianl  Svevo,  Vita  cLi  Mio  Marito  con  Inediti  di  Italo  Svevo, 
Trieste,  1950,  137;  see  also  editor's  note  II  Convegno,  Milano,  XII 
(1931),  267. 

'Tita,  139. 

'lUd.,  15-16. 

'IMd.,  21-22. 


